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INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE. 

THE  subscribers  for  “the  KvaDgolical  Repertory”  are  now 
presented  with  the  first  number  of  the  work,  which  they  had 
a  right  to  expect  would  have  been  i-ssued  before  thi.s  time. 
The  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  the  returns  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  have  Ijeen  made,  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  delay. 
While  the  editor  regrets,  that  this  publication  could  not  have 
appeared  before,  ho  would  improve  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  his  gratitude  to  his  brethren  and  friends  for  the  interest 
which  they  have  taken  in  this  work,  and  for  their  liberal  sub¬ 
scription  in  aid  of  its  commencement  and  support ;  and  he 
encourages  a  hope,  that  it  will  not  be  found  unworthy  their 
perusal,  nor  undeserving  their  future  encouragement ;  and 
that  it  may  prove,  in  some  degree,  an  etficient,  though  humble 
mean,  of  advancing  the  progress  of  Christian  truth.  It  will  l)e 
one  object  of  this  work  to  illustrate  and  defend  what  the  editor 
conceives  to  be  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  scriptures,  relative 
to  the  final  restoration  of  all  intelligent  beings  to  holiness  and 
felicity.  But  this  doctrine  will  not  be  insisted  upon  to  the 
exclusion  of  topics  in  which  Christians  arc  generally  agreed  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  general  principles  of  religion,  natural 
and  revealed,  will  receive  due  attention,  and  subjects  of  a 
practical  nature  will  be  introduced,  without  reference  to  any 
particular  modes  of  faith.  Essays,  dissertations,  and  senti¬ 
ments  from  approved  writers  upon  theology  and  ethics,  will 
have  a  place  in  this  work. 

The  columns  of  the  Evangelical  Repertory  will  lie  open  to 
the  dispassionate  discussion  of  any  points  in  w  hich  the  re¬ 
spective  writers  may  disagree,  so  far  at  least  as  such  discus¬ 
sion  shall  be  thought  to  involve  the  intere.sts  of  truth  and 
virtue.  The  work  w  ill  also  contain  the  usual  notices  of  con¬ 
ventional  proceedings,  ordinations,  installathms,  &c.;  and  a 
place  w'ill  be  allotted  for  select  |)octic  cflu'iion?. 
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MENTAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

'riiat  man  is  capable  of  improvement,  is  a  fact  that  few  will 
lx*  inclined  to  dispute ;  yet  it  has  not  received  the  consider¬ 
ation  that  it  justly  deserves.  Every  day  furnishes  evidence, 
that  the  human  mind  is  formed  to  make  a  continual  pro^Tcss 
fouards  tlie  perfection  for  which  it  was  designed;  and  nu¬ 
merous  circumstances  and  events  are  constantly  occurring 
to  place  the  fact  beyond  controversy,  while  \vc  seem  averse 
from  giving  it  the  particular  attention  and  extensive  applica¬ 
tion  (hat  it  demands.  VV'e  arc  not  always  prepared  to  believe 
tliat  improvement  can  be  ell’ccted  in  religious  systems.  I'he 
cause  of  our  incredulity  in  this  case  may  be  traced  to  the 
idea,  that  religion  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  when  first 
})resenled  to  the  mind  of  man.  This  is  true;  but  still,  it  will 
not  follow’,  but  that  the  mind  of  man  may  expand,  progress 
and  increase  in  activity  and  power,  when  brought  to  act  upon 
the  subject  of  religion,  as  well  as  upon  others  of  minor  im¬ 
portance.  'J'he  gospel  is  predicated  entirely  upon  the  ground 
of  mental  and  moral  improvement.  This  fact  is  made  evi¬ 
dent  by  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  and  the  discourses  of 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  'i’he  history  of  man  has  justified 
the  sentiment  w  hich  they  advanced ;  and  we  have  the  high 
felicity  to  believe,  that  religious  truth  is  uow  progressing  w  ith 
a  rapiility  which  appears  to  explain  and  exemplify  the  an¬ 
cient  prediction,  that  ‘  the  days  should  come,  when  the 
ploiighinan  should  overtake  the  reaper,  and  the  treader  of 
gra{)cs  him  that  sowed  seed,’ 

'file  succi^eding  remarks  are  from  the  pen  of  an  able 
writer,  w  ho  has  done  much  to  developc  the  principles  of  the 
mind,  and  to  describe  the  operation  of  the  laws  by  which  it 
acts.  JIc  is  endeavoring  to  show,  that  improvement  may 
l»e  carried  to  an  extent,  as  yet  inconceivable;  and  he  draws 
his  evidence  from  facts  which  cannot  well  be  disputed. 

‘‘  The  few  attainments  which  man  at  present  makes,  should 
by  no  means  render  it  increciibh',  that  his  distant  and  ad¬ 
vanced  progress  w  ill  be  thus  sublime  ;  for  those  attainments, 
inconsiderable  as  they  are,  alford  an  siniinating  assurance  of 
bis  ultimate  ] perfection.  They  form  the  commencement  of  a 
t:onrsc,  w  hich,  as  it  is  to  continue  through  an  interminable 
series  of  ages,  so  it  must  promote  an  illlmiud)le  inijirovcmcnt. 
Tlicy  may  terminate,  it  is  obvious,  in  a  pc'rfeclion  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  liaj)pi.MCss  as  great  as  the  imagination  can  conceive  ; 
tor  in  order  to  di>  so,  they  rcijnire  no  elringe  in  tlnur  nature, 
but  onh’  an  increase  in  their  ilegi  ee.  'f  he  very  aeqnisilion^ 
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wliicU  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  man  has  alrc-ady  mad«\ 
carried  on  to  their  jHjssible  extent,  may  ^»lace  liim  at  a  joint 
as  hiph  in  the  scale  of  creation,  as  that  which  the  lirst-born 
seraph  at  present  occuj)ies.  Nor  does  w  hat  we  know  of  this 
fact, oppose  what  we  thus  au^urof  his  future  progress.  Win) 
that  saw  Newton  when  an  infant,  leaning;  on  his  mother's 
bosom,  and  had  never  witnessed  an  instance  of  a  similar 
progress,  would  have  }>clieved  that,  that  little  and  fatuous 
beinj;  would,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  years,  be  able  to 
measure  the  distances  of  the  planets,  and  to  teach  a  listeninji 
world  the  laws  which  ree;uiate  their  mighty  movements? 
The  attainments  of  such  a  beinj(,  in  his  progress  from  infancy 
to  manhood,  are  infinitely  more  wonderful,  than  any  w  hi<'h 
we  suppose  him  afterwards  to  make ;  for  in  the  one  case,  it 
is  an  astonishinej  prof;ress  commencing  from  nothing  ;  in  the 
other,  it  is  only  the  continuance  of  a  course,  already  far  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  so  that  it  is  not  even  so  incredible,  that  a  man 
sliould  arrive  at  the  attainments  of  an  angel,  as  that  an 
infant  sliould  gain  the  acquisitions  of  a  man.” 


iSELF  LOVE. 

QnF.sTiov — I?  benevolence  a  principle  distinct  from  self-love,  or  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  it  ? 

I'his  question  admits  of  division.  1st,  Dties  every  act  of 
benevolence  originate  from  self-love,  in  such  a  manner  that 
self-interest  or  self-gratification  is  the  grand  incitement,  at 
die  time  of  the  performance  ?  Or  2nd,  may  not  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  of  the  benevolent  aHeclions  be  traced  to  self-love  as  the 
origin  ?  If  so,  docs  this  origin  deteriorate  the  action,  and  ren¬ 
der  it  less  deserving  of  the  applause  we  are  disposed  to  be¬ 
stow’  upon  it  ? 

,  The  pleasure  or  pain  which  accompanies  every  other 

passion  or  airection,  and  which  is,  at  the  instant,  an  augmen¬ 
tation  of  our  enjoyment,  or  a  deduction  from  it,  has  induced 
the  belief,  that  benevolence  is  founded  uj)on  self-love.  I’hcy 
think  it  singular  that  benevolence  should  be  an  cxcejitioii  to 
^  those  motives  which  inlluence  the  mind  in  every  other  case  ; 

and  that  an  action,  j)erfecily  disinterested  in  its  nature,  would 
IjC  a  deviation  from  a  law,  which  seems  to  operate  upon  all 
animated  beings.  They  say,  that  in  relieving  dl-tn-ss  wr* 
relieve  ourselves  from  the  agonizing  jiains  of  sympathy  ;  we 
enjoy  sclf-apjirobation  in  the  attempt  to  succour,  ami  une¬ 
qualled  satisfaction  in  the  success  of  our  attempts,  'J'hey  as¬ 
sert,  that  not  being  consriotis  of  these  motives  at  the  instant, 
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is  no  proof  that  we  were  not  secretly  actuated  by  them  ;  as 
there  are  numberless  examples  of  our  proneness  to  deceive 
ourselves,  and  to  con)pliment  our  own  conduct,  by  ascribing 
more  virtue  to  our  motives  than  they  deserve ;  that  many 
acts  ol  charity  will  not  bear  examination  respecting  the  mo¬ 
tives  ;  and  that  there  arc  many  others  in  which  we  may  de¬ 
ceive  ourselves,  as  well  as  the  spectators. 

To  this  reasoning  it  has  been  answered,  that  w’c  have  as 
strong  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  benevolent  principle, 
as  ol  a  scltish  one ;  that  it  is  too  singular  to  be  credible,  that 
w’e  should  uniformly  think  ourselves  to  be  conscious  of  one 
motive,  and  be  as  uniformly  governed  by  its  opposite;  that 
in  every  other  instance  of  self-deception,  we  are  able,  by  at¬ 
tending  to  the  operations  of  the  mind,  to  detect  those  self-de- 
cejViions  ;  ft)r  some  circumstances  w  ill  finally  discover  to  us, 
that  the  motive  we  deemed  the  most  commendable,  is  not  so 
uniform  and  consistent  as  it  must  have  been,  were  it  the  gen¬ 
uine  principle  of  action.  'J'hus  the  man  who  always  relieves 
di.-tress  in  a  public  and  ostentatious  manner,  is  actuated  by 
some  other  motive  than  that  of  pure  compassion.  hereas, 
the  more  we  attempt  to  anal^’ze  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  in 
acts  of  genuine  humanity,  the  more  we  shall  be  convinced, 
that  the  yirimary,  and  m  some  cases,  the  so/e  object,  was  not 
ourselves,  but  others. — It  is  acknowledged  that  great  pleas¬ 
ure  results  from  a  benevolent  act;  but  this  may  be  the  re- 
Ti'Hrd  of  the  action  ;  the  glow'  of  complacency  in  having  done 
good  ;  and  on  this  supposition,  the  glow*  w  ill  be  the  w  armer 
and  more  pleasant,  from  a  conviction  that  the  good  we  have 
done  w  as  the  result  of  pure  humanitj",  w  ithout  the  admixture 
of  private  or  personal  advantage. 

Again,  if  the  sole  motive  for  action  w’Cre  self-love,  every 
action  having  self-love  for  its  principle,  would  be  equally 
meritorious;  that  the  heart  apparently  the  most  virtuous  and 
excellent,  is,  in  reality,  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  heart 
insensible  to  commiseration  ;  and  if  the  onl}^  motive  were  to 
»e!icvr  ourselves,  we  might  extinguish  our  painful  sensations 
by  avoiding  or  forgetting  the  olject  of  distress. 

Again,  if^  benevolence  be  merely  a  refined  species  of  self- 
love.  what  circumstances  render  it  more  refined  than  any 
other  species  ?  Are  we  to  give  it  the  epithet,  merely  because 
its  actions  happen  to  be  so  conducted  that  others  are  bene- 
fitted  by  it  ?  This  will  render  it  more  fortunate,  but  not  more 
refined,  than  an}’  other  species.  It  is  the  motive  and  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  not  the  accidental  issue,  w hich  enstamps  merit  or 
demerit  upon  conduct ;  and  when  W'e  warmly  approve,  the 
approbation  must  arise  from  a  more  exalted  cause,  than  that 
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the  nction  happens  lo  benefit  some  one.  Are  we  to  imitate 
ihe  inconsiderate  housewife,  who  will  caress  her  rat  for  hav¬ 
ing  killed  a  mouse,  and  afterwards  punish  it  for  killing  n  fa¬ 
vorite  bird  ?  Shall  we  call  the  incidental  good,  occasioned 
by  the  former  deed,  a  more  refined  species  of  self-love  in  the 
cat  than  the  latter,  when  the  same  instinctive  law  of  self-grat- 
ilicaiion  was  the  sole  cause  of  each.  dr.  cogan. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTION— WHaT  PROFESSION,  ? 

Question— What  Profession  of  Faith  do  the  Scriptures  teach  us  was  set 
forth  and  required  hy  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  the  belief  of  which  con¬ 
stituted  a  believer  in  the  faith  of  the  Apostolic  Churches  ? 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  query, 
we  shall  study  simplicity,  and  aim  at  instruction  and  im¬ 
provement.  It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  views  uhich 
have  been  taken  of  this  question  arc  as  difi'erent  as  those 
upon  any  theological  point.  And  the  various  contr.Klictory 
theories  which  have  been  raised,  have  rather  contributed  to 
the  exercise  of  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  wrath  than  to  soften, 
curb  and  subdue  the  malevolent  passions.  Kach  mad  sect:i- 
rian,  with  apparently  cijiial  pretensions  to  truth  with  his 
opponent,  has  cried  out  in  the  name  of  his  blinded  disciples, 
‘•the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  arc  we.”  This  language,  abstracted  from  con¬ 
comitant  circumstances,  might  be  harmless;  but  unhappily, 
a  dire  train  of  bitter  consequences  arc  the  result  of  mk  h 
causes.  Passion  has  Iktii  enlisted  in  the  contest.  IVrseru- 
tion  has  waved  her  red  standard,  and  rallied  around  licr 
banner  frantic  zeal,  spiritual  pride  and  uncharilablcncss. 
Strengthened  hy  such  potent  allies,  her  warfare  against  the 
religion  and  disciples  of  .fesus,  has  been  more  successful 
•than  just.  The  Christian  world  has  been  divided  into  par¬ 
ties,  each  claiming  a  kind  of  infallibility,  not  so  muc  h  Irom 
the  author  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  under  the  name  of  the 
leader  of  the  particular  sect.  Hy  such  means,  man  has  licen 
made  the  enemy  of  man.  The  simplest  truth  has  l)ern  in¬ 
dustriously  clouded  and  concealed  ;  and  many,  who  were 
ardently  desirous  to  acknowledge  and  profess  that  wor¬ 
thy  name  by  which  they  arc  called,”  have  been  shut  out 
from  the  common  privileges  of  Christians,  because  they  could 
not  conscientiously  subscribe  to  such  articles,  as,  l>eing  the 
traditions  of  men,  make  no  part  in  the  requirements  of  the 
Christian  dispensation. 
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Though  wc  cannot  promise  ourselves  the  full  attainment 
of  an  object,  at  once  so  high,  so  important,  and  so  extensive, 
as  the  deliverance  of  the  mind  from  the  power  of  false  and 
incongruous  systems;  yet  wc  believe  something  ma}^  be 
done,  which  may  not  be  altogether  ineffectual.  Comparison  of 
opposite  things  is  favourable  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  Our 
readers  arc  assured  that  wc  aim  at  such  an  advantage.  Our 
efforts  may  be  feeble,  but  we  are  conscious  that  the  exertions 
made,  arc  honestly  directed;  and  we  rest  in  confidence  up¬ 
on  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  the  active,  enlight¬ 
ened  reason  of  man,  for  the  fruits  and  consequences  of  our 
labors. 

In  discussing  the  question  proposed,  we  shall  adopt  the 
following  method. 

I.  Set  forth  the  Christian  profession  of  faith,  in  one  simple 
proposition,  differently  expressed  in  the  new  testament. 

if.  Consider  the  evidences,  on  which  this  profession  of 
faith  will  rest. 

111.  Exhibit  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  simplicity  and 
unity,  in  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith. 

1.  The  simple  proposition,  the  belief  of  which  constituted 
a  believer,  in  the  faith  of  the  apostolic  churches,  is  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  :  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God — John  xx,  31. 
This  proposition  is  stated  differently  in  the  new  testament 
though  it  is  conceived  that  the  idea  is  the  same.  Simplicity, 
that  characterizes  the  whole  gospel,  shines  conspicuously 
here  ;  and  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  important  truth  it 
embraces,  renders  it  worthy  of  a  careful  investigation. 

We  shall  be  excused  for  considering  this  point  both  nega¬ 
tively  and  positively.  It  appears  strange,  at  first  sight,  if 
modern  systems  be  correct,  that  the  articles  established  as 
objects  of  faith,  had  not  been  made  more  numerous  and  more 
complex  ;  inasmuch  as  number  and  complexity  have  diatin- 
guished  all  modern  theories. 

It  seems  ecjually  astonishing,  if  received  opinions  of  men 
be  well  founded,  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  never  re¬ 
quired  of  new  converts  at  their  connexion  w  ith  the  Christian 
church,  an  expression  of  their  belief  in  the  article  of  endless 
misery.  It  is  the  more  surprising,  as  the  pretended  follow¬ 
ers  of  the  Lamb  make  this  an  important  point,  to  which  their 
new  ly  initiated  brethren  arc  bound  to  subscribe ;  and  the  re¬ 
jection  of  w  hich  w  ill  prevent  their  admission  into  the  church, 
or  prove  the  cause  of  their  excommunication,  if  already 
members.  Wc  can  receive  light  upon  this  subject  only 
by  a  recurrence  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
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The  gospel  was  never  designed  as  a  system  of  abstruse,  com¬ 
plex,  mysterious  theories.  It  was  from  these,  in  part,  that 
evangelical  truth  was  calculated  to  deliver  the  world.  The 
gospel  is  in  fact  a  highway,  and  a  way  in  which  the  way¬ 
faring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err.  Again,  wc  can  con¬ 
ceive  nothing  more  improper,  than  the  requirement  of  a  faith 
in  condemnation,  as  synonimous  with  faith  in  Christ,  when  a 
primary  assertion  concerning  Christ  is,  that  God  sent  not  his 
JSon  into  the  world,  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
through  him  might  be  saved. 

I'he  necessity  of  an  acknowledgment,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  CJod,  will  appear  from  the  following  con¬ 
sideration,  viz. — It  was  the  great  article  which  the  Jewish 
l{abbis,and  all  their  adherents,  doubted  *,  and  it  is  easy  to  see, 
that  if  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  above  })rojx)sition,  the 
mind  was  prepared  to  receive  a  knowledge  of  all  truths 
which  grow  out  of  it. 

We  are  induced  to  regard  this  as  a  preparatory  step,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  the  Jews;  as  that  people  had  been 
taught  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  to  ox|)ect  a  Messiah;  and 
when  he  appeared,  they  rejected  him,  from  the  supi)Osilion 
that  he  w  as  an  impostor ;  and  rejecting  him,  they  despised 
also  his  works  and  doctrine.  This  would  never  have  i)cen, 
had  they  known  who  he  was,  in  the  sense  asserted  in  the 
scriptural  pro[)Osition  (juoted  as  above. 

It  is  now'  time,  that  the  readeP  be  presented  with  some 
memorable  instances  in  which  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
article  of  Christ’s  sonship  was  required  and  made.  'I'he 
first  remarkable  account  that  we  shall  produce,  is  that  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  by  Ehili]).  This  man  w  as 
reading  in  his  chariot  concerning  Christ,  at  the  time  Philip 
entered  into  conversation  with  him.  The  passage  w  hich  he 
read  was  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  specially  regarding  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ;  but  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  eunuch,  that 
he  inquired  of  Philip,  “  of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this, 
of  himself  or  of  some  other  man  ?”  I'hilip  answers,  ny  begin¬ 
ning  at  that  scripture  and  preaching  unto  him  Jesus.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  discourse  exhibited  evidence  of  the  only  article 
necessary  lor  an  admission  into  fellowship  with  the  apostles, 
which  directly  followed  ;  for,  coming  to  water,  the  ciinurh 
inquires,  what  doth  hinder. me  to  be  baptized?  J'hc  reply  is, 
it  thou  believest  with  all  thy  heart,  thou  mayest.  He  pro¬ 
fessed  his  faith  in  these  words,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Son  of  (io<J.  His  baptism  by  Philip  immediately  follow¬ 
ed.  See  the  whole  account.  Acts  viii.  27 — 39. 
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After  reading  this  account,  it  is  not  easy  to  suppress  an 
observation  of  this  nature  ;  that  had  a  union  with  the  apos¬ 
tolic  church,  cither  presupposed  or  required  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  a  belief  in  any  article  not  then  expressed,  it  is 
strange  that  Philip  did  not  inform  the  eunuch  what  it  was, 
and  request  his  subjicription  to  it  accordingly.  No  such 
thing,  however,  took  place. 

Another  particular  instance  of  the  requirement  of  the 
Christian  professor,  we  have  in  Acts  xvi,  30 — 33.  We  allude 
to  the  history  of  the  conversion,  and  consequent  baptism  of 
tl>e  jailor  and  his  family.  This  man  is  represented  as  say¬ 
ing  to  Paul  and  Silas,  What  must  1  do  to  be  saved  ?”  They 
said  unto  him,  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  l>e  saved  and  thy  house.”  There  is  no  necessity  for 
many  observations  upon  this  historical  fact.  It  may  be 
answered,  by  way  of  objection  to  the  point  we  endeavor  to 
establish,  that  to  understand  the  expression  quoted,  in  the 
sense  for  which  we  contend,  makes  the  faith  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  merely  Jiistorical.  and  of  course  inactive  and  inefficient. 
We  reply,  that  this  article  of  faith  proposed  to  the  jailor,  can¬ 
not  be  understood  in  op|)Osition  to  other  similar  texts;  and 
to  corrolxirate  the  testimony  before  adduced,  we  cite  John 
XX,  31  :  “  But  these  thiUgs  are  written  that  ye  might  be¬ 
lieve  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  believ¬ 
ing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name. — The  connexion 
of  the  two  passages  we  have  cited  justifies  this  inference, 
that  a  belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is 
so  far  from  being  an  inactive  faith,  that  through  it  we  have 
the  communication  of  spiritual  life. 

In  addition  to  the  two  particular  instances  we  have  pro¬ 
duced,  might  be  'cited  innumerable  assertions  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  to  the  same  purpose,  though  of  a  more  gene¬ 
ral  nature.  Some  of  these,  which  seemed  to  form  subjects 
on  which  our  Saviour  delighted  to  dwell,  are  calculated  to 
prove  not  only  his  sonship,  but  the  nature  of  that  filial 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  God.  This  point  will  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  considered  under  another  branch  of  this  subject.  At 
present,  we  shall  only  notice  how  essential  an  article  it  must 
have  been  in  the  view  of  him  who  “  spake  as  never  man 
spake,”  that  his  followers  should  .be  well  grounded  in  the 
faith  of  his  relation  to  his  Father.  This  is  directly  evinced 
by  such  declarations  as  these :  John  vii,  42,  1  proceeded 
and  came  forth  from  God  ;  viii,  24,  If  ye  believe  not  that 
I  am  he,  (the  Christ)  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.  The  same 
truth,  in  its  general  application,  is  made  a  subject  of  many 
ol>scrvatioiiS  by  the  anostlc  John.  See  1  John  iv,  2,  3: 
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Every  J^pirit  that  confosselh  that  Jt^sus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh,  is  ot  C»o<I :  and  every  spirit  that  conlesseth  nut  that 
Jesus  Christ  has  roinc  in  tlie  flesh,  is  nut  ul  (lud.  Again, 
chap.  V,  ver.  1,  ^Vhos()ever  helieveth  that  Jesus  is  tlie  CJirist, 
is  born  of  See  alsu  Konians  x,  G — 0  :  I5ut  the  righte¬ 

ousness  \vhich  is  of  faith,  speakelh  on  this  wise.  Say  nut  in 
thine  heart,  who  shall  aseend  into  heaven?  (that  is,  to  bring 
Christ  down  from  above:)  or  who  shall  dese.end  into  the 
deep?  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ  up  again  Iroin  the  dead.) 
But  what  saith  it?  d'hc  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy 
mouth,  and  in  thy  heart:  that  is  the  word  of  faith  which  we 
preach;  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  rnouih  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  (iod  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saveil.  Erum  this  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  apostle,  the  following  inferences  seem  deduci- 
ciblc. 

1.  That  the  recjuirernents  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  are 
plain,  simple  and  few  in  number,  d  hey  are  only  two  when 
particularized;  and  these  having  re?>j»cct  to  the  person  and 
ollice  of  Christ. 

2.  d’hat  the  confession  re(|uired  was  the  word  of  faith 
which  the  apo^th  s  prtMchcd  ;  and  of  course,  w  ith  great  pro¬ 
priety  made  ihv.  whole  sum  and  substance  of  the  article, 
which  the  c.hri^tian  was  recjuircd  to  subscribe. 

3.  d'hal  this  article  embraced  two  particulars: — 1.  Con¬ 
fession  with  the  mouth,  that  Je^us  w:»s  the  Christ.  2.  Which 
confession  was  to  proceed  from  a  belief  in  the  heart  that 
God  had  raised  him  from  the  dead. 

Were  any  additional  testimony  thought  necessary,  to  sup¬ 
port  or  elucidate  this  impurtartl  theory  ;  and  were  it  recjuircd 
to  find  a  ])roof,  comfx  tent  to  demonstrate  that  an  acknow  l¬ 
edgment  of  the  sonship  and  mes.‘5iah>hip  of  Christ  was  all 
that  was  retjuisite  to  become  the  basis  of  the  Christian 
church;  in  this  case  we  should  <  ite  an  accoijnt  recorded  iti 
Matthew  xvi,  13 — 18.  Christ  is  there  represented  as  asking 
his  disciples  this  (|uestion,  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the 
Son  of  man  am!  And  they  said,  some  say  that  thou  art  Jofin 
the  baptist;  some  Klias;  and  others  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the 
prophets.  He  saith  unto  theiii,  but  whom  say  ye  that  1  am  ? 
And  Simon  IVter  answered  and  said,  thou  art  ilie  ('liri^t,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God.”  Here  we  have  Peter’s  plain  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  irutlrns  a  Christian — his  answer  to  the  <juery  that 
his  master  had  proposed.  Next  follows  (’hri^t's  approbation 
of  Peter’s  answer:  “And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
Blessed  art  thou  Simon  Barjona;  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 
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not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
1  say  also  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  ujK)n  this  rock 
will  1  build  my  church ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre¬ 
vail  against  it.” 

This  paragraph,  among  other  deductions,  affords  the  fol- 
Jowing — 1.  That  our  Saviour  seemed  desirous  that  his  dis¬ 
ciples  might  express  their  opinion  of  his  character,  their 
faith  in  his  person,  and  therefore  having  heard  the  opinions 
of  others,  he  gave  the  question  this  form,  Whom  say  ye 
that  1  am  ?”  2.  That  Peter's  confession  embraced  the  truth, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  Jesus  gave  it  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
his  approbation,  by  declaring  that  it  was  not  a  revelation  of 
flesh  and  blood.  3.  That  Peter’s  confession  was  of  such  a 
nature,  that  it  was  to  be  employed  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  church:  '“‘On  this  rock  will  1  build  my  church.” 

Presuming  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced  to 
strengthen  and  support  the  proposition  assumed ;  at  least, 
that  the  passages  cited  may  have  a  tendency  to  awaken  a 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  to  induce  our  readers  to  search  the 
scriptures  for  further  light,  we  shall  take  leave  of  this  article, 
and  next  consider  as  w  as  proposed,” 

(to  be  CONTINl’ED.) 


OBSCURE  TEXTS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

There  are  several  passages  of  scripture,  which,  on  account 
of  their  obscurity,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  all  classes 
of  Christians.  Some  have  attempted  to  explain  them  in  ways, 
w  hich,  if  possible,  were  more  dark  and  difficult  than  the 
passages  which  they  meant  to  render  intelligible.  This  is 
not  uncommon.  Many  w  ill  undertake  to  interpret  a  text 
w  hich  appears  difficult,  by  the  application  of  a  rule  or  prin¬ 
ciple,  w  hich  is  no  better  understood  than  the  text,  or  by  a 
gratuitous  supposition,  that  has  no  foundation  or  support. 
This  practice  is  directly  contrary  to  a  rule  which  we  have 
ever  considered  just  and  reasonable;  viz.  that  w/iat  is  difft- 
t  till  and  obscure,  should  be  crplnined  Ity  that  which  is  clear  and 
intelligible,  A  different  course  of  procedure  has  given  birth 
to  many  of  the  superstitions,  that  have  debased  the  mind  of 
man,  and  has  formed  the  basis  of  systems  the  most  false  and 
absurd. 

The  method  of  explanation  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
involves  circumstances  that  deserve  particular  notice.  It 
will  often  happen,  that  the  inode  of  illustrating  a  doctrine  of 
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scripture,  u  ill  be  treated  as  furnishing  direct  proof  of  a  doctrine. 
'J'his  practice  is  fret|ucnily  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  re¬ 
ligion,  as  it  tends  to  injure  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writers, 
and  make  them  sf)eak  what  they  never  intended.  Again, 
the  customs  of  the  age,  the  common  language  of  the  country, 
and  perhaps  even  the  mere  traditions  of  the  nation  in  which 
a  di>ctrine  was  delivered  by  inspired  men,  will  be  depended 
u|K)n  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  certain  notions  and  opinions; 
while  in  fact,  such  customs  were 'only  alluded  to,  or  em¬ 
ployed  by  way  of  illustration;  the  language  used,  because 
no  other  would  have  l)ecn  intelligible  to  the  hearers;  and 
the  traditions  introduced  into  the  discourse,  not  because  the 
sj)eaker  or  writer  believed  them,  but  because  they  could 
be  made  subservient  to  the  enforcing  some  important  moral 
truth.  \\c  shall  present  a  few*  passages  to  which,  we  think, 
these  circumstances  are  applicable. 

As  an  instance  in  |)oint,  we  shall  take  the  injunction  ol 
the  Jewish  Lawgiver,  “  thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live.” 
Will  it  be  contended  that  this  injunction  implies  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  arts  and  practices,  in  which  unearthly  beings,  or 
infernal  spirits  liad  an  age»icy?  Will  it  be  urged  that  Moses 
believed  in  such  arts  and  }>racticcs  ?  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  either.  It  is  necessary  only  to  suppose  what  we 
know  from  sacred  and  profane  history,  to  have  been  facts, 
viz.  that  the  heathen  nations,  particularly  the  Canaanites, 
practised  deceptive  arts,  by  which  they  imposed  u}X)n  the 
ignorant,  and  made  gain  by  their  impositions :  that  the  stu¬ 
pid  multitude  believed,  that  their  w  izards  and  soothsayers 
held  intercourse  w  ith  ““  familiar  spirits,”  and  that  the  per¬ 
sons  who  practised  these  arts,  found  their  account  in  main¬ 
taining  this  belief.  It  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  that  as 
the  children  of  Israel  were  separated  to  be  “a  holy  people 
unto  God,”  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  preserve  them 
from  the  vanities,  superstitions  and  abominations  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  arourul  them ;  lest  their  hearts  should  be  corrupted,  and 
their  minds  estranged  from  the  God  of  their  salvation,  and 
they  should  give  their  confidence  to  senseless  idols,  and  be¬ 
come  devoted  to  unmeaning,  superstitious  rites.  The  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  the  language  of  the  prophet,  when  he 
discountenances  “  seeking  to  wizards  that  peep  and  mut¬ 
ter,”  and  treats  it  as  ridiculous,  for  the  “  living  to  seek  to 
the  dead.” 

We  shall  now  bring  forward  two  texts,  w  hich  we  shall 
consider  as  expressing  the  same  thing,  as  the  language  ol 
l>oth  is  almost  exactly  the  same ;  one  is  from  St.  IVtcr.  the 
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Other  from  St,  .)ude.  For  if  God  spared  not  the  angels 
that  sinned  ;  hut  cast  them  down  to  hell,  and  delivered  into 
ehains  of  darkness,  to  he  reserved  unto  judi^ment ;  and  the 
angels  which  kept  not  their  flr^t  estate,  hut  left  their  own 
hahitation,  lie  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under 
darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.”  These  pas¬ 
sages  have  gencrallj  heen  adduced  to  prove,  that  angels  in 
heaven  once  rebelled  against  (iod,  and  were  excluded  from 
his  ])rt  sence,  and  confined  in  the  prison  of  hell  as  a  pun¬ 
ishment  lor  their  defection.  V\  e  ask  here,  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  suppose  that  these  events  ever  occurred  ?  Or 
that  Feter  or  Jude  believed  in  the  fall  of  pure  spirits  from 
their  allegiance  to  their  Maker.  J'he  belief  in  such  events 
certainly  demands  the  best  evidence;  it  demands  other 
proof  than  the  mere  occasional  reference  to  received  opin¬ 
ions,  and  that  refi-nmce  made  too,  not  to  prove  the  truth  of 
those  opinions,  but  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  most  solemn 
and  im))ortant  moral  truths,  Inch  were  of  a  character  to 
influence  the  life  and  conversation  of  men.  We  learn  from 
liistory,  that  the  heathens  believed  in  the  defection  of  good 
spirits;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  this  belief  might  be¬ 
come  incorporait‘d  with  the  Jewish  religion;  but  whether 
the  apostles,  w  ho>c  w  ords  we  have  (juoted.  Indieved  this 
doctrine,  or  meant  to  del’end  it.  is  another  tjuestion.  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  which  will  depend  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  which  those  passages  are  cited  to  })rove,  and  upon  the 
obvious  design  of  the  writers,  in  introducing  those  allusions 
into  their  epi>tles  to  tluur  brethren.  "J'hc  character  of  the 
doctrine,  that  purr^  aini  //o/y,  and  happp  spirits  in  heaven,  should 
forpet  thtir  allegiance  to  God,  and  rise  asainst  his  authority^ 
bears  against  the  interpret.ation  w  hich  the  above  texts  have 
conmii>nly  rcccned.  Besides,  if  disorder  and  revolution 
could  be  excitt'd  in  the  abodes  of  bliss,  they  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  allbrding  any  st'curity  to  their  inhabitants.  We 
know  indeed,  that  the  schoolmen  have  w  ritten,  and  asserted, 
thatChri.^t  is  a  head  of  confirmation  to  anfiels  and  the  redeemed; 
but  the  notion  is  altogether  assumed,  and  is  rather  advanced 
to  })rop  a  feeble  cause,  that  needeti  support,  than  to  develope 
a  truth,  that  rests  upon  serif )(ural  evidence. 

We  shall  now  look  at  the  onvious  design  of  the  writers  of 
those  texts,  in  inserting  them  in  their  epistles.  Peter  was 
describing  the  character  and  destruction  of  false  prophets, 
S!  Pet.  ii,  I,  2,  3;  and  to  enforce  the  certainty  of  their  ultimate 
judgment  and  condemnation,  he  referred  to  examples  which 
were  know  n  to  his  readers,  or  were  received  by  tradition. 
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Ho  cited  the  liistorical  fact  of  the  destruction  of  the  ohl 
world  by  water,  and  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire,  versos 
5,  6 ;  and  by  these  instances  of  divine  judgments,  enforert! 
the  truth  that  he  had  previously  advanced.  The  apostle 
also  alluded  to  the  angels  that  sinned,”  verse  4  ;  and  pre¬ 
sented  their  punishment  as  an  example  to  the  ungodly.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  <loetrine  of  the  fall  ol 
anirels  was  true,  or  that  l*etcr  himself  believed  that  doctrine. 
If  such  a  tradition  was  current  among  his  readers,  its  use 
would  be  as  proper,  and  its  application  as  just,  and  we  may 
add,  the  cil’ect  would  be  as  salutary,  as  if  the  trnditiem  were 
indeed  a  fact,  established  by  undeniable  proof.  ^Ve  will 
only  observe  further,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  the  defection  of 
angels  of  light  were  a  <loctrine  of  scripture,  it  is  strange  that 
we  read  no  more  about  it  in  the  old  or  new  testament;  and 
if  it  be  not,  we  can  make  no  more  of  it  than  a  tradition, 
without  direct  evidence  for  its  truth.  'J’he  passage  selected 
from  the  epistle  of  Jude,  is  introduced  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  bears  marks  of  being  designed  for  the  same  end, 
and  is  directed  to  promote  the  same  object;  Jude  3 — 7,  in¬ 
clusive. 

In  the  9th  verse  of  this  epistle  we  find  an  allusion  ef]ually 
obscure,  and  subject,  ns  we  think,  to  the  same  remarks  : 

3’et  Michael  the  archangel,  when  contending  with  the 
devil,  he  disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  not  bring 
against  him  a  railing  accusation,  but  said,  the  I^ord  rebuke 
thee.”  This  (juotation  carries  prlrna  facie  c‘vidence  of  being 
a  Jewish  tradition.  We  have  no  account  of  this  strange 
contest,  in  any  other  part  of  the  bible.  Jbit  let  it  be  a  tra¬ 
dition  ;  still  it  could  be  improved  to  a  useful,  moral  purpose. 
The  design  ol  the  writer  was  to  discountenance  the  practice 
of  speaking  evil  of  dignities,”  verse  8  ;  ancl  to  enforce  his 
doctrine  he  introduced  the  two  personages,  Michael  arnl  the 
devil,  engaged  in  a  contention  about  the  body  of  Moses.” 
'J'he  first  was  believed  to  be  an  exalterl  dignitary  of  the 
court  ol  heaven,  the  last,  a  w  icked,  rebellious  spirit  of  dark¬ 
ness,  who  had  broken  his  allegiance  to  (>od,  and  forfeited 
Iiis  title  to  the  divine  lavor.  (ircat,  however,  as  the  contrast 
was,  the  archangel  dared  not  rail  at  his  opponent,  hot  only 
said,  the  Lord  rebuke  thee.”  ^i'he  lesson  is  instructive. 
The  moral  is  good;  equally  so,  as  if  the  contention  alluded 
to  had  been  a  fact  well  supported  by  evidem  e.  "i'he  read¬ 
ers  of  Jude's  ejiistles  were  taken  upon  theur  own  grourul, 
and  addressed  in  language  with  w  hich  they  were  arf|uaint- 
ed :  and  the  moral  ol  what  w  e  cfm'^ider  a  mere  tradition. 
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was  rendered  as  instructive  and  persuasive,  as  it  drawi* 
from  real  fact. 

Here  we  close  the  article,  which  has  already  been  ex¬ 
tended  farther  than  was  contemplated.  In  a  future  number 
may  possibly  resume  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 


For  the  Evang^clical  Repertory. 

JO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir — The  present  a^e  is  an  age  of  inquiry  and  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  doctrines  of  religion  are  not  now,  as  they  were 
once, received  implicitly:  they  must  be  proved  by  an  appeal 
to  the  scriptures.  The  question  has  long  been  under  discus¬ 
sion,  and  is  not  yet  settled,  ‘‘  how'  many  persons  are  there  in 
the  godhead?”  We  presume  all  admit  the  Father  to  be  one 
of  those  persons.  Much  discussion  has  been  occasioned, 
whether  Jesus  Christ  be  anothe  r  of  those  persons  ;  but,  com¬ 
paratively  little  has  bc'en  written  to  prove,  that  “  the  holy 
Spirit”  is  a  person. 

Some  time  ago,  while  attending  to  the  controversy,  going 
<on  between  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians,  it  occurred  to  me, 
that  much  was  said  in  scripture  about  the  Sf)irit,  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  that  it  might  be  useful 
to  examine  tliLs  subject.  For  my  own  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion  1  engaged  in  this  investigation,  without  any  view  to 
publication,  and  shall  make  up  my  materials  in  the  form  of 
letters,  which  you  may  publish  as  3'ou  may  find  it  conven¬ 
ient.  In  the  remainder  of  this  letter  1  shall  state  briefly  my 
mode  of  investigating  this  subject. 

The  principal  question  with  me  was,  “  What  nay  the  scrips 
hires  coricemhift  the  holy  Spirit.*"^  Being  desirous,  that  my  in¬ 
quiry  should  be  full  and  complete,  I  collected  all  the  places 
where  the  Hebrew  word  Ruh^  and  the  Greek  word  pnevma 
occurred,  in  w  hatever  w'ay  translated  in  the  common  version. 
These  texts  1  examined  in  connexion  with  their  respective 
contexts,  and  classed  them  according  to  the  best  of  my  judg¬ 
ment,  as  they  were  most  likely  to  elucidate  the  subject. 
Though  this  investigation  has  been  conducted  in  the  midst 
of  a  variety  of  other  concerns  rather  foreign  to  its  nature,  1 
Think  I  may  speak  w  ith  some  confidence,  that  not  a  single 
text  has  been  overlooked.  I  may  have  erred  in  understand¬ 
ing  some  of  them,  yea  all  of  them,  if  you  please,  but  not  one 
Text  is  suppressed.  The  reader  in  this  case,  has  all  the 
texts  b('fi>re  him,  and  he  may  examine  them  for  himself.  In 
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many  of  the  texts,  only  chapter  and  verst  are  given  for  to 
have  iranscrihed  them  would  have  been  great  labor  to  me, 
without  any  particular  end  being  gained  by  it. 

Jn  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  dilTercnt 
modes  of  speaking  about  the  Spirit,  my  object  has  been,  to 
make  the  scriptures  their  own  interpreters.  For  example, 
when  the  phrases  “  Spirit  of  Ciod,”  and  “  Spirit  ol  the  Lord,  ’ 
are  u^ed  by  the  new  testament  writers,  my  in(|uiry  has  been, 
what  ideas  did  the  old  testament  writers  attach  to  these  or 
similar  phrases  ?  This  princij)le  of  interpretation  I  deem  of 
Chseniial  importance.  The  writers  of  the  new  testament 
w  ere  Jews,  and  spoke  to  Jews,  and  used  Jew  ish  phraseology, 
with  which  they  were  acquainted  from  the  writings  of  Moses 
and  the  Frophets.  1  presume  it  will  not  be  disputed,  that 
these,  and  other  similar  })hrases,  have  the  same  meaning  in 
both  testaments.  The  writers  of  the  new  testament  not  only 
quote  the  old,  but  often  use  its  phraseology  w  ithout  any 
formal  intimation  to  their  readers.  Nor  do  they  intimate, 
that  they  use  it  in  a  new  and  diflferent  sense,  from  that  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  Jews,  time  immemorial.  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  seem  to  proceed  on  the  principle,  that  their 
hearers  were  accustomed  to  such  language,  and  are  free 
from  all  fear,  that  they  were  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 
^I'hcir  modes  of  speaking  about  the  Spirit,  had  as  specific  a 
current  value  in  religion,  as  their  coin  had  in  commerce. 
They  spake,  not  in  the  words  w  hich  man's  wisdom  teach- 
cth,  but  which  the  holy  Spirit  teachelh.” 

Another  principle  of  interpretation  of  w  hich  I  avail  myself 
is,  to  make  the  new  testament  writers  assist  in  explaining 
each  other.  It  has  been  my  sludyq  to  let  every  writer,  as 
far  as  possible,  explain  his  own  meaning.  Iliit  as  they  were 
all  inspired  by  the  same  Spirit,  w  riting  on  the  same  subjects. 
Jiving  in  the  same  age,  and  addressed  the  same  people,  they 
reflect  mutual  light  on  each  other.  If  men  shall  ever  come 
to  be  agreed  on  religious  subjects,  it  must  be,  by  following 
out  the  allow  ed  maxim — the  bible  is  the  best  interpreter  of 
itself.’*  'J’his  maxim  1  shall  attempt  to  follow,  in  ascertaining 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  expressions,  Spirit  of  (bxl,  Spirit 
of  the  Lord,  and  holy  Spirit,'’  which,  frequently  occur  in  the 
inspired  volume. 

VVhether  I  shall  be  able  to  communicate  any  thing  which 
may  tend  to  unite  Christians  more  together,  I  cannot  say  : 
but  1  shall  study  to  avoid  every  thing  in  my  manner,  which 
would  increase  their  animosities  and  unhapiiy  divisions. 

1  am  yours,  ^c.  Mikros. 
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For  /  am  a  stranger  with  thee^  and  a  sojourner^  as  nil  my  fathers  were.'* 

1’mAlm  xxxix^  12- 

Kind  Guardian  of  my  passing  da^’s, 

Exalt  my  soul,  thy  name  to  praisr, 

For  thou,  kind  Source  of  every  grace. 

Hast  kept  my  soul  before  thy  face. 

This  world  I  find  is  not  my  home  ; 

Yet  do  1  not  unguarded  roam. 

Thy  sun  resplendent  makes  niy  day, 

Thy  own  right  hand  supports  my  way. 

A  stranger  I  sojourn  awhile, 

•.  My  days  are  spent  in  pain  and  toil  ; 

But  can  1  eVr  unhappy  l>e. 

While  1  sojourn,  my  God,  with  thee  ? 

Strangers  like  me,  my  fathers  were. 

Like  mine,  their  path  was  markM  w  ith  care  ; 

But  with  thine  all  supporting  aid. 

The  pilgrim's  happy  progress  made. 

Jerusalem,  with  golden  streets. 

The  w’and’rer's  anxious  vision  greets  ; 

Blest  city  of  thy  founder,  God 
Trepares  the  wand’rers  an  abode. 

Like  them,  O  Father,  let  me  prove  ^ 

Active  in  faith,  and  strong  in  love  ; 

Like  them,  with  patience,  suffer  through 
The  toilsome  wilderness  of  woe. 

Still  lead  mt  by  thy  own  right  hand. 

And  guide  me  through  this  dese.rt  laud ; 

And,  that  I  lack  no  real  good, 

Feed  me  witli  manna,  angels’  lood. 

My  night  too  dark,  I  need  not  fear; 

I'hy  light  the  deepest  gloom  can  cheer ; 

Nor  too  refulgent  prove*  my  day, 

A  kindly  cloud  shall  check  the  ra}'. 

At  last  shall  Zion's  portal  spread 
Its  splendid  arches  o'er  my  head ; 

Then  shall  m)  pilgrimage’s  end 
I’roclann  my  God.  my  faithful  friend. 

BObTON  :  A^D  flBLlbUU^  MOMUtV,  BV  CfUiU.ES  CftOCKEf;. 


